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high tide. The first rough road led from the chalk ridges of Canterbury
and Dover to the Westminster Ford. Then the road proceeded north
along the ridge between Ty Burn and West Burn; it was later known
as Watling Street. (These places are shown in the little map of Roman
times.)
Probably some time before the invasion of Claudius (A.D, 43)
London became of some importance as a fishing port. At the mouth of
the Hole Burn was a deep cove called the Fleet, where the small boats
could be safely anchored (see Fig. 70). Still further to the east was
a small stream (called "Wallbrook" later on) which flowed between
twin hills rising to about sixty feet above the Thames; like it was Shore-
ditch half a mile east. These streams received tiny tributaries (cut
in the gravels) running west-east, such as Houndsditch. The Romans
built a fort near the present Tower, and then later, perhaps about A.D.
120 or 130, they built the famous wall. This enclosed an area of 330
acres, and made London the largest Romano-British town. The map
shows how the builders skilfully used the various deep little valleys
as part of their defence lines, so that Hole Burn (with the Fleet),
Houndsditch, and Shoreclitch became part of the deep outer moat
(Fig. 70).
The Tower of London was begun by William the Conqueror in
order to control the powerful city of London. To the west was the
Abbey of Westminster begun by Edward the Confessor about 1065, and
later to be surrounded by many mansions and palaces. Until the time
of the early Stuart kings London did not reach to the separate city of
Westminster, though fine mansions and gardens connected the two,
The extent of London in 1593 and in 1770 is shown in the small map
(Fig. 71); and it will be noticed that the growth has been definitely
towards the west. Even by 1800 at the dawn of the Industrial Revolution
there was little expansion except due west and due south. London now
covered about ten square miles whereas Roman London was less than
a square mile in extent.
The chief purpose of this section, however, is to demonstrate the
sudden expansion during the nineteenth century, which is shown in the
main lower map (Fig. 71) drawn to the same scale as the others. (It
is based on Unstead.) Until several decades after 1800 there was a
series of isolated villages surrounding London, and these are shown on
the map. Croydon, Hounslow, Barnet, and Walthamstow were several
miles away, but they have all been absorbed by the vast expanding